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IDENTIFIERS 
ABSTRACT 

In this paper some comparisons are made between the 
British Primary School system and the American school system. For 
example, the role of the British headmaster/mistress is considerably 
more powerful than the role of the American principal in areas 
concerning curriculum content, school personnel, use of auxiliary 
personnel, scheduling of classwork time, and daily activities. The 
British teacher's role— less participatory than in the United 
States—seems defined as a balance between providing ideas and 
facilitating independent work to reinforce direct teaching. British 
primary teachers, however, are now organi7ing to change some of the 
traditional power base. Curriculum content seems less structured and 
sequential; the teaching day is not as rigidly scheduled; and most 
schools do not appear equipped physically or intellectually to 
respond to total student choice of curriculum. Other differences from 
U.S. schools were observed in teacher tenure and retraining, student 
use of time, and organization of recesses. However, integration of 
the content areas does seem more prevalent than do interdisciplinary 
studies in the n«S« It is a myth that the British primary school 
system is an answer to American educational problems. Cultural 
differences make it impossible to superimpose British designs on 
American schools. This report concludes with references and an 
appendix containing reports by headmasters of three British schools. 
(Author/SH) 
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British Open: The Curriculum and Philosophy 



The role of the Headmaster/mistress as the power force hehing 
curriculum content is considerably more powerful than most 
principals In the "American'' school systems^ 

The role of the classroom teacher relative to curriculum develop- 
ment is much less participatory within the British system than 
In the "American'' system! 

Teachers seem less interested in assuming responsibility for 
defining curriculum content and for requesting teaching ma-* 
terlals to teach with. In the MI^lteddSta^es teachers demand 
and are encouraged to participate in the decision making pro«- 
cesses* 

Units or topics of study frequently provide the basic structure 
for total school happening* These topics may be carried on for 
a long period such as a term and everyone will participate in the 
topic. Frequently the shoice of study topic rests with the Head* 
Two exampl^es of whole school projects are: 

1) "Fire" at Sir John Offley School in Madeleyy and 2) Indians 
at Beilffibld Junior School in Birmingham* It appears these whole 
school projects are more often undertaken in the British systems 
than in the "American" systems* 

Defining curriculum content appears more related - less structured 
and less sequential than in the United States* A syllabus outlining^ 
detailed skill sequence for teaching a content area seems less 
available than in the United States* 

The lack of continuity between and among the local school authorities 
and schools within each authority looms as a threat to the future of 
education with the influx of immigrants* Becoming assimilated and 
acculturated is difficult within a consistent school system, and 
the problems must be compounded by an inconsistent system* 

Intrgrated day organization of curriculum requires self-disciplined 
students and dynamic resource centers offering sutdents a wide 
continuum for working at their own pace on their own topic of interest* 
However, most schools do not appear equipped either physically or 
intellectually to really respond to total student choice of curriculum* 

The teacher^ s role generally seems defined as a balance between 

lueas and facilitating independent work to leinforce the direct 

teaching. Teacher response to studc it work seemed absent on many occassions 

occasslons* 

English d 
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English educators commented several times that "American" children 
are veil prepared to do academic work when they come to England and 
they werg pleased with the "American" educational systems, (A suppr 
reward for the "American "Educators, 
they were , 

The position of God-sub-one (God') held by the Headmasters/mistresses 
of schools within Britain Is far above any professional educator in 
America, 

The submissl\ role of teachers Is^ in some measure, a function of the 

public position of the Heads, 

• 

Presently teachers in brltaln aSe becoming more unionized and gcihing 
strength in terms of changing some of the traditional power base. 

The contintum of teacher competti^cy is as broad in Britain as it is 
in the United States, Interestingly there are two significant . factors 
working in this system: 

-Teachers are hired virtually for life and freedom to move from 

one school to another is much more available. 

In service education, post graduate course work and/or any other 
form of teacher retraining or revitalizing is not requireo here. 
Teachers may take courses because they are Interested but there is 
no monetary incentive for doing so,. 
These two factors seem less desirable than the retreading processes 
and the right for a school district to get rid of a poor teacher. 

School personnel hassle many of the same issues hassled with in the 
United States, In reading, for example, which readlr^g methodology 
is the best is discussed, discussed and rediscussed on both sides of 
the Atlantic, In math both countries are questioning moddcn verses 
traditional' math and how to best teach the metric system. 

Interaction of school personnel with parents is considerably less 
frequent than in thw United States, If a discipline or an academic 
problem ariAes, the Head is most likely to see the parent and intercide 
for the teacher. Several questions about the relationship between 
ti>acher and parent, teacher and child or -parent-teacher-and Head 
arise. 

General interaction with parents Is fienslderably less frequent here. 
Annually Parent Night is held once, generally in the spring. At 
this event parents are scheduled for a five minute conference with 
thflr child's teacher. This 1.=? the only scheduled report to parents 
about the child's progress throughout the year. In the United States our 
interaction is much more fcequent and perhaps more meaningful in terms 
of developing ties with the family. Earlier and more frequent inter- 
action with the family provides insight into the most effective methods 
for rfoaling with thp child and its parents. 
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Reporting academic progress to parents is not as important in 
British education as it is in American education. This is aaC 
ef tlapo«fc«Qtaininstances in which British educators feel American 
AdocAtors worry too much about home environment and meeting 
society' s needs. 

Use of auxiliary personnel such as remedial reading teachers, 

psychologists, and social workers is dependent upon requests for 

such people by th. Head. Information gathered by these people is 

then fed to the Head who tten contacts the teacher involved. In using these 

services at the American schools, teabhers are the primary contact. 

Piincipals generally become involved only in serve oitufitions. 

The single most significant discovery concerning personnel is the 
strength of the role of the Headmaster/mistress. These people know 
theii- staff well, know the students well, and generally have much 
more knowledge about ha,)pening of the school than your average 
American principal. In the other side of this issue is the fact 
that often these people become very hifebly paid (compared to classroom 
teachers) file clerks and secretaries. In some instances the Heads 
do the phoning for field trips and make all the decisions about 
curriculum and scheduling of daily events. This is an interesting 
problem for the modern Head of any level of school. 

The IntegraLed da> plan for learning is not as conspicuously present 
as his been the general report. In many instances educators explain 
that theoretically the idea is sound but in reality the situation 
is difficult to manage and thus frighfiening to many teachers. The 
same can be aid for American response to the ideasof an integrated day. 

Scheduling of classwork time is generally In longer time slgments 
than is often seen in the United StaiJ«§. Once of the reasons for 
extending working time is because more integration of content areas. 
For example, social studies and maths may be joined for a cooking 
exp«rience. 

British educators are integrating what Americans terra "language 
arts" for more productive and relevant work. In Britain this group 
of subjects is termed "English" and Includes spelling .handwriting, 
creative writing, language structure or grammar, speec, poetry, 
and reading. Generally these are interrelated for direct teaching 
and for independent reinforcement. In the United States a controversy 
continues about which methodology is best for the most productive 
student outcome. Segregating these areas pro.luces a synthetic teaching/ 
learning situation. 

The role of the Head is dominant again regarding the scheduling of 
classes and the rescheduling of classes for special cases. 

Students, in the primary and Junior schools appear to waste less time 
in getting into class and getting settled into their fcask-with and 
* without teacher super/lsion this was a frequent occurance. In the 
American schools much time is wasted annually when classes move about 
and when work begins. 
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An interesting and noteworthy occurance within most Infant and ^omibor 
schools is a whole school/coinmon recess time. While the children go 
to play, th^ teachers go to tea. The recess duty is rotated on si 
designated basis. This is a time of group interaction and relaxation. 
This is a significant improvement over American educators planning 
periods. 

Use of class time for direct teaching appears less prevalent than in 
the United States^ However, this fmaybe due to the time of the year 
in which the observations were made« 

The teaching day is not rigidly scheduled from eight until four as it 
frequently is in America* For example, over-night, two-day, and week- 
long outings are not uncommon. Teachers seem to enjoy these opportunities 
to get to know the studei;ts outside the school setting* 

Oucings and field trips are an example of the ease with whibh the 
classroom is expanded into the "real*' wprid^ The use of school 
grounds for gardening is one of the interesting ways the Head promotes 
total involvement with th^ school community. Too often in the United 
States the **real** world experiences ar^ considered non-educational. 

Field trip experiences seem to be very well planned and preand post 
teaching occurs: In the United States sot&fitimes field trips are used 
strictly as a means of getting out of cl.iss. 

The use of furniture within the classroom was consistently *more 
traditional than had .been anticipated; There were alot of rows of desks 
and tables all arranged very neatly straight. Book shelves and other 
furniture was less Hexible than alot of things available in the United 
States* 

Children did not move about as freely as had been anticipated^ However, 
one explanation for this 1.3 the age and the accoustics of many of the 
buildings. When the children began to move about, the noise level 
rose sharply. With much movement in soue classes ^ it CJould be impossible 
to maintain quiet work activities. 

According to frequent reporting by American educators, the majority 
of the British infant and junior schools are OPpn plan and it was really 
interesting to note how few are open and theoretical 
open plan in action. Dr. Shipman of the -d^MSS^teAi^ Authority • 

made a cogent comment when he remarked that iiany professed open plan schools 
are really self-contained classes without wails. In the Cherry Creek 
Colorado system, for example, many of the ''opon" plans are more rigid than 
many '^Traditional" self-contained classrooms, 

A myth of American educators is that the Britlsa primary school system 
is THE educatio*il answer to American educational problems. The cultural 
differences make it impossible to superimpose British designs on American 
plants. 
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This school was built and opened in 1913. In 1960 it was rebuilt and 
extended to operate as a Primary School with Junior and Infant departments. 
In 1973 a nursery was affiliated to the school, ■ 

The present Head took charge in 1961 and my first major problems were 
5>osed by a steady influx of Asian and Westefndian immigrants children. These 
problems being wide ranging and very different as between the two groups. 

In the process of coping, novel teaching methods were devised and the 
whole exercise proved stimulating and frustrating by turns. 

Over the next four years there was a great dad real danger of our being 
swamped by Ithesespeople, as the indigenous population took fright and fled! 

However, the position was stabilised by some very arbitary decision 
making and the school now operates on a roughly 50/50 basis, coloured/white 
children. 

Without going into a treatise on "Aims" it would seem necessar:' to state 
that there has had to be a major revision since the immigrant invasions, and 
social aims are now equally as important as intellectual ones if we are to avoid 
confrontation in our streets in 10 years time. 

Although the school was not designed for "open" education I do not see 
this as a drawbook when considering modern, child centred approaches. The 
openness needs to be in the teachers' minds. For several years we have been 
working towards open, team teaching methods, and in true English sjtyle we are 
evolving into something which was not contemplated 14 years ago. 

Now we have an admixture of what has been proved best in the past, and 
what Is proving to be good at the present. In some respects we are very old 
fashioned, In thair. We set great store by certain values of behaviour, manners, 
and the worth of pride In achievement et. On the other hand I get great store 
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by the child's undeniable right to happiness and. self expression. 

The school is presently organized in sight classes: 3 infants, 
5 junAors including a rememdial class. There are 14 members of staff 
Including myself, giving a pupil teacher ratio of soifime 29 : 1 cerall. 
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TANHOUSE SCHOOL 
GREAT BARR,SANDWEU 
HEADMASTER - JACK SMALL^\N 



.nd wlo " 's p i!"^ -rroundlngs. overlooMng fields 

.fter the Educat on Act 1^rinf"tToa?t™!i'? 

three areas. ^,e Dunlor Dopa^t^n ", as 'f^ur a" a^ w'uh'a" f a's^"" 

opening onto a large centril resource area tZIL \ *^"f 

There are 48 square feet of tHcMir. Th"e Is also a playing fleJJ. 

are provided and " v and LSir^M\ ^l^'J^of Power plugs 

and Lblle PE "qujplen? ilch all fo d r^T?"":"- ^' " l"Se hall , 

Is In all teachlng'areas ?^e?e are 280 !u„J? ° f"" "'^'""8 

features are an aquarlu™ and an avHr^ ' ' ' ' " ^''^ 

used at^rs^h:o":T^nfp^Sje:t^J?-;^:i":i3^?jKi:"'' 

the Keyboaid ReadlnR Kit- 11111^ L I I. language Matter and all 

tory Kit. ' to literacy, and Remedlatlve Compensa- 



Head a'^'leaSerof ^:~co::dL:t':" T'"' "'P'-'V 

projects sometimes involve the two teams or l„dL3^^^^^ ^^ /"^^ 
TViA^A 4« ^ ^ ^ teams, or , inaeed, the whole deoartment 

120 ch'j?dL'°"\!rt"S"s*ufe"" 'i;::rr?s'a''"\"r 

A^V. aids in Plenty, and Jo^s=or:^pplf™:^tai^ a^S'S H d'e^r^xSrrerJJig 

««v?«°r T T '"T"''^' plenty of pre.readln| 

fonovld ^^^'^^ °^ "'P*- Educational Prudence prograle Is 

followed with, of course, second year survey. 

. Outside activities Include, discotheque groups; recorder grouos- choir- 
«rt™lng. football, netball and rounder teams; camping m Po«crof Scan! ' 

r A 'J^i'"!" °" (including Dr. Edith KlngV Post. 

Grad st.idents etc. from Birmingham University, Researchers from k"!i; Unlver- 

•^n T^Zl ""J""" inattentive bchav?™! Is 

well as aggressive behavior, In and out of the classroom, by looking at the 

relation hips between EEG and autonomic nervous sytems activity Wariois 
obse?^lng°'"' ' also those just 

Concertr^d rr%^f ° """"y '»<"^"1"8 P'' "onth. There are Chrlstmass 
•re giving to O.A.P.S. We support John Dahdo House next door, when we give 
tZ^^J-^l ^"Z ""^ Chrt''™' tea, serve by the children and provided by 
the cook. There are open days, when parents can see the children at work and 
open evenings when parents talk to the teachers. AddItlonall*v therelre 
coffee evenings and "bring & buy" sales ii-ionaiiyv, tneie are 
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We are asked to take Spina bifida and semi-spQstic children, to give them 
a normal school life for the time being. 

I do a tremendous amount of social work; distributimg 350 Christmas par- 
cfels to children all over the Borough; father confessor to mother« and fathers 
in trouble; broken homes; arguments between parents. My shoulder is always 
available to cry on, and I make myself available just to listen to people's 
problems.- help to find housing, staving off eviction - you name it, we do it. 
Apart from trying to educate, the school is a place where anyone can come for 
advice or help at anytime. 
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ALCOTT HALL PRIMARY SCHOOL. 



• . , ^ Ch.almsley Wood is a large housing estate on the edge of the 

nllLll L J"^^*'"', inhabitants have moved into the area from demolished 

BrcpeiJCy5ieftingtea«vlt of a slum clearance program in the central parts of 
Birmingham and older council owned estates in other Birmingham suburbs. All 
the dwellings in whlhh these families live are owned by the local authority 
and let to rent. In addition to theee, however, a small number of femilies 
are living in owner/occupier propertyy 

, . . , '^^^ estate Is divided into thifteen areas, each bounded 

^^^""^ "^''^ planned as a unit. The majority of these are provided 
with a Primary School and five Comprehensive Schools serve the area. Alcott 
school originally designed for A80 children, between the ages of five and eleven, 
now caters for 554, byymeans of the addltlonaof four mobile classrooms, erected 
on the periphery of the playing fields. Built around a central garden area, the 
school is deslgnedntn the form of rectangle. Two sides are built to a full 
open-plan design for Junior children. In addition to this thero la a closed room 
for Music, administration centre, closed hall used for assemblies. Physical 
Education and School Meals, two playgrounds and a large playing field. The 
school is divided into four Department, i.e.. The Lower and Upper Infants, and 
the Lower and Upper Juniors, each with it's own Head of Department. 

» The school has problems common with other schools In the 

area. There is a large turn over of staff, due to the preponderance of probationary 
teachers, who move away for further experience and young woman teachers, who 
marry and eventually leave due to pregnancy. 

. , ^ A lot of the children attending the school, lack a secure home 

background with consequent JLnadequancles of self discipline and ftftehacijiajoBiifey 
tofi the cost of living, as In many other area, both parents of the majority of 
families in Chalmaley Wood are engaged in full-time employment. A great many 
mothers work an evening shift at local factories thus depriving the child of the 
mother, child contact, immediately after school hours. We are still unalbe to 
cater for three year period in the Infant Department for all children. This, 
however, is improving and it is hoped shortly to admit all reception children in a 
September Intake. We still have children In the Junior Department, who started 
their school life in other schools. 

The Infant Department works in an open plan situation 
with teaching areas defined by screens. The Junior children work mainly in their 
own rooms, which are enclosed on three sides only. We feel that some sort of 
security of a defined area in whlhh to work and a close personal relationship 
with a member of staff is necessary for many of these children. 

Whilst providing many opportunities for free expression 
In the Arts we see our main purpose as providing the General Knowledge 
and experience the children lack from outside sources and all important 
skill of literacy. We use "Maths" for Schools • by Fletcher as our main 
number basis and "Through the Rainbow" and 'Ladybird' as our main reading Schedes. 

R« Dun ford (Headmaster) 
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